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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


It is extremely difficult for the modem person to understand the religion of the ancient 
Egyptians, with its multitude of deities and, often, contradictory mythologies. One of the 
most serious problems faced by scholars wishing to comprehend ancient Egyptian religion 
is the fact that most of the material that has survived comes from two main contexts—fu¬ 
nerary and royal. Whilst these are invaluable sources of information for those who wish to 
study state religion and the ancient Egyptian attitude towards death and the afterlife, they 
are, unfortunately, not as informative for those scholars who desire to understand how the 
average person perceived and communicated with the divine in his/her daily life. 

Many attempts have been made to explore the meaning of divinity in ancient Egypt. In the 
introduction to their book on Egyptian kingship, David O’Connor and David Silverman state: 

“Defining, analysing, and expanding upon the concept of the divine in Egyptian thought 
and culture is a major challenge upon which scholars are still engaged. They do agree, 
however, that while gods are divine, and humans are not, the situation with the king 
is debatable” 1 

In an earlier study Erik Hornung had explored what the word “God” meant to the ancient 
Egyptians themselves. 2 He discusses the Egyptian terms for God and their use, the names 
and combinations of gods, the depiction and manifestation of the gods, characteristics of 
the gods, divine action and human response and finally the classification and articulation 
of the pantheon. He briefly discusses the divinity of the king—as do Alexandre Moret and 
Georges Posener 3 —but he says almost nothing about the deification of non-royal individuals, 
simply stating that it was for the most part a late phenomenon and referring us instead to 
Wildung’s interpretation of divine kingship: 


1 Ancient Egyptian Kingship (Leiden; New York: E.J. Brill, 1994), XXII-XXIII. 

2 Conceptions of God in Ancient Egypt: the One and the Many , (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1982). 

3 Moret, Du caractere religieux de la royaute Pharaonique (Paris: E. Leroux, 1902); Posener, De 
la divinite du Pharaon, Vol. 15 (Paris: Impr. nationale, 1960), 106. 
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“In actuality, it turns out that divine kingship was limited to a king after he had died, or 
to a king while he was alive only during the time of his official performances. The rest of 
the time he was considered to be a human being, surely not an ordinary one, but never 
a god. Naturally the kings realised this all too clearly themselves, as is indicated by the 
endeavours of many of them to persuade the Egyptian citizen to transfer the specific 
divine character of the institution to the person of the king. The Pharaoh tried to con¬ 
vince his subjects of his superhuman nature, to invite his people to venerate him as an 
intermediary, a saint and to present himself as something he was not: a personal god”. 4 

Wildung then goes on to discuss how Imhotep and Amenhotep son of Hapu came to 
be deified after their deaths, though it was not until the Late Period that these events took 
place. The book does not deal with figures that had been deified during the New Kingdom. 
In his book on Egyptian festivals Bleeker says: 

“in sharp contradiction to the Semitic way of religious thought, he (ancient Egyptian 
man) sees no chasm between god and man, but considered them affiliated. This in no 
way implies that he deifies man. He is aware of the distance between the godhead and 
the mortal. Even the Pharaoh, in origin a son of the gods, is never called ‘the great 
god’—the title of the true gods—but always ‘the good god’. 5 Man is and always will be a 
mortal creature, whose memory is quickly forgotten, even though he was powerful and 
renowned. And yet according to the Egyptian notion, there was a sort of relationship 
between god and man” 6 

We know, however, that various human beings were deified throughout ancient Egyptian 
history. In other words, they, in a sense, managed to break the barrier between humans and 
the gods. A few famous examples of such figures being Imhotep, Amenhotep son of Hapu, 
Snefru, Nebhepetre Montuhotep, Amenhotep I, Ahmose-Nefertary, Amenhotep III and 
Ramesses II. Many scholars have written about the deification of such ancient Egyptian 
figures, but, unfortunately, we still do not really understand what it all meant to the average 
person in ancient Egypt. Was a deified human being equal to the gods? After all kings were 
all, in a sense, divine, but how divine were they compared to the gods? How much more 
divine did they become after their actual deification? How did such deification take place? 
Why were some kings deified during their lifetime, for example, Ramesses II, 7 while others 
were deified after their deaths, such as Amenhotep I? We know that the ancient Egyptians 
wrote letters to the dead, which reflected that the deceased had special powers, which en¬ 
abled them to interfere in the lives of those who were still living. How does this fit in with 
the ancient Egyptian perception of the divine? 

In a cross-cultural study, Dean Sheils categorizes ancestor worship in terms of “the 
degree to which the ancestors involve themselves with their descendants ... The strongest 


4 Egyptian Saints: Deification in Pharaonic Egypt (New York: New York University Press, 1977). 

5 The only known exception is Snefru, who is designated “Great God” ( ntr T) in a rock inscription 
from Wadi Maghara. The inscription reads: Snfrw ntr c s di wss del r nh snb swt-ib dt (Snefru, the 
Great God, who is given dominion, stability, life, health and joy, forever). For more on this inscription 
see James Henry Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt: Elistorical Documents from the Earliest Times 
to the Persian Conquest, Collected, Edited, and Translated with Commentary, 75 (169). 

6 C.J. Bleeker, Egyptian Festivals: Enactments of Religious Renewal, 127. 

7 Labib Habachi, Features of the Deification of Ramesses II. 
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form of ancestor worship supportive ancestor worship, obtains when the ancestors involve 
themselves in the lives of their descendants and reward or punish for fulfilling, or failing 
to fulfill kinship obligations”. 8 In an article entitled “The Universality of Ancestor Worship” 9 
the activity of ancestral spirits was numbered on a scale of 0-3, with 0 being absent and 3 
meaning that ancestors “are invoked by the living to assist in earthly affairs” 

Ancestor worship—both royal and private (i.e. non-royal)—form a very important part 
of the religion of the inhabitants of Deir el-Medina. Relatively common in Deir el-Medina 
was a type of stela dedicated to what are known as the sh ikr n R r . The notion of ?h is one 
that has been investigated by several scholars, yet even now it is difficult to come up with a 
clear, concise definition of what it really meant and how that state was achieved. In a seminal 
study of these stelae, Rob Demaree offers us the following definition: 

“The notion of sh as a designation refers to the special status of several categories of 
gods, including those who can exercise malign influence, and especially to the blessed 
state of deceased human beings who have been ‘admitted’ among the company of the 
gods.. .The term sh by itself can be applied to gods as well as to deceased human beings, 
whereas the term ?h ikr, ?h c pr, =sh mnh and th sps with very few exceptions are only 
used to denote the 'blessed dead...The ability to act whether favorably or malignantly, 
is expressed by the adjective ikr: The sh ikr is an ‘able spirit’ insofar as he has the power 
to help his supporters and to act against his antagonists” 10 

An ?h ikr n R c would, therefore, be a deceased human being who is elevated to an august 
position, through which (s)he acquires special powers that enable him/her to protect Re 
against his enemies, as (s)he accompanies him in his daily journey in the solar bark. Bruyere 
was the first to discuss the ih ikr n R r -stelae as a type of monument, amongst others, which 
demonstrates the existence of an ancestor cult that flourished in Deir el-Medina during 
the New Kingdom. The other types of objects he mentions in his article ‘Le culte du khou 
alter’ are offering-tables/libation basins and base fragments of niches found in the houses of 
Deir el-Medina. In a later article, entitled “Les bustes de laraires”, he deals with anthropoid 
busts and their possible meaning. He believes that they too were related to an ancestor cult 
in Deir el-Medina. The fact that they are mostly uninscribed and the features are, more or 
less, generic and sexless, suggests that these objects were probably not carved to represent 
specific persons, but rather the identity of the person each object was meant to represent 
changed from time to time, and was reflected by wooden name-tags which were suspended 
from the necks of the busts. * 11 Most of the anthropoid busts as well as the ?h ikr n R r -stelae 
were found in houses in Deir el-Medina, 12 which suggests that they were part of a domestic 
cult. Bruyere says of the busts: 

“Les bustes font done partie du materiel des cultes domestiques et comme ils ne 


8 Dean Sheds, “Toward a Unified Theory of Ancestor Worship: A Cross-Cultural Study” Social 
Forces 54 (2) (1975), 428. 

9 Lyle B. Steadman, Craig T. Palmer and Christopher F. Tilley, “The Universality of Ancestor 
Worship” Ethnology 35 (1) (1996), 65. 

10 Demaree, The ih ikr n R r -Stelae, 276-277. 

11 Bruyere, Rapport... (1934-1935), 173. 

12 Ibid., 152 (for the sh ikr n /?''-stelae) and 171 (for the anthropoid busts). 
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represented pas des dieux, ils represented des mortels ou plutot deja associes a 
la vie divine comme en temoignent la perruque et le collier des inities aux mysteres 
d’apres la mort”. 13 

Bruyere was also the first scholar to attempt to provide us with a general picture of 
the popular cults in Deir el-Medina and to point out that both the ?h ikr n R r stelae and 
the anthropoid busts were part of a domestic ancestor cult. This comes as no surprise to 
us, since he spent years excavating that site and had the privilege of seeing many of these 
objects in their original setting. The anthropoid busts were the subject of several articles 14 , 
and a more comprehensive work on the busts was recently published by the Institut frangais 
d’archeologie orientale. 15 

The monuments of Deir el-Medina testify, not only to the deification or reverence of de¬ 
ceased private individuals, but also to the existence of a royal ancestor cult. Ancestor worship 
in Deir el-Medina, as this work will demonstrate, was of the “supportive” type according to 
Sheils’ terminology, and falls under category 3 according to the classification of Steadman, 
Palmer and Tilley. 16 In other words, the type of ancestor worship that was practiced in 
Deir el-Medina was of the strongest kind. Both royal and private ancestors were invoked 
by the living to assist in earthly matters, as well as being appeased by the living so that they 
would not negatively affect their lives. The form of ancestor worship with which this work 
is concerned is what Sheils terms “superior ancestor worship” 17 Sheils states that “Unlike 
other forms of ancestor worship, superior ancestrals are thought to be able to influence the 
entire population of a society and not simply their own descendants” 18 

The worship of the royal ancestors dates to the very beginning of ancient Egyptian history, 
yet the form it took in earlier periods is different from that which we find in the New King¬ 
dom. While New Kingdom reliefs depict the great procession of the Min Harvest Festival, 
in which statues of royal ancestors are carried before the king, and identified by name, the 
oldest form of royal ancestor worship did not distinguish between individual rulers, but 
rather, took the form of the worship of a collectivity. Each king became a part of this collec¬ 
tivity at his death. 19 In the Turin king-list, for instance, we find a category designated “The 
?hw, followers of Horus”. This category refers to kings of the distant past. As Frankfurt states: 


13 Ibid., 171. 

14 Jean Lewis Keith-Bennet, “Anthropoid Busts: II. Not from Deir El Medineh Alone”, BES 3 
(1981), 43-71; Florence Friedman, “On the Meaning of some Anthropoid Busts from Deir El-Medi¬ 
na” JEA 71 (1985), 82-97; Nicola Harrington, “From the Cradle to the Grave: Anthropoid Busts and 
Ancestor Cults at Deir El-Medina”, in I<. Piquette and S. Love (eds.), Current Research in Egyptology 
2003: Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Symposium, 71-88. 

15 Jean Lewis Keith, Anthropoid Busts of Deir el Medineh and Other Sites and Collections: Anal¬ 
yses, Catalogue, Appendices. 

16 See n. 9 above. 

17 Dean Sheils, “The Great Ancestors are Watching: A Cross-Cultural Study of Superior Ances¬ 
tral Religion” Sociological Analysis 41 (3) (1992,1980), 247-257. 

18 Ibid., 247. 

19 Henri Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods: A Study of Ancient Near Eastern Religion as the In¬ 
tegration of Society and Nature, 90. 
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“Each dead king became Osiris; but, with the passage of time, he lost even that restricted 
individuality and, as one of the “Followers of Horus”—one of the “Souls” of Pe or of 
Nekhen—he merged with that nebulous spiritual force which had supported the living 
ruler and descendant on the throne of Horus since time immemorial”. 20 

The worship of royal ancestors in the New Kingdom differed from this earlier form. In¬ 
dividual deceased royal figures were distinguished by image as well as by name and no site 
yielded more evidence for the veneration of the royal ancestors than Deir el-Medina. The 
most obvious posthumous royal cults at Deir el-Medina were those of Amenhotep I and 
Ahmose-Nefertary. In his seminal work on the cult of Amenhotep I, Cerny discusses why 
Amenhotep I was especially venerated in Deir el-Medina, stating: 

“Et c’etait surtout Amenophis 1“ dont le culte a prevalu chez eux et meme donne 
naissance a un oracle ..., car c’etait Amenophis Ier qui le premier etablit sa tombe dans 
les rochers de la montagne de Thebes et etait par consequent le premier bienfaiteur et 
employeur des “gens de la troupe de la Necropole royale” alias “serviteurs de la Place 
de Verite”. II est meme vraisemblable qu’il a fonde cette “troupe”... destinee a creuser 
les tombes royales, car tout le materel dont nous disposons montre que l’origine de 
cette corporation date du commencement de la XVIIIe dynastie...” 21 

There were several different cults of Amenhotep I, based on different statues of that 
king, situated in various sanctuaries. 22 The two main forms under which Amenhotep I 
was worshipped at Deir el-Medina, which are distinguished mainly by the headdress the 
king is shown wearing, are: ’Imn-htp p? dmi (i.e., “Amenhotep Lord of the Town”—in this 
case “the Town” most likely being Deir el-Medina) and Imn htp p? c w (i.e., “Amenhotep 
the Interpreter”). Under the first form, the king is represented wearing a short ibes- wig, a 
boatman’s circlet and uraeus, sometimes combined with what is often termed an f Anedjti 
diadem, 23 which is usually composed of a pair of “wavy horns, a pair of ostrich plumes, a 
central sun-disk and a pair of large uraei each crowned with its own sun-disk.” 24 Under the 
second form, the king is usually represented wearing the blue crown, also known as the 
khepresh , 25 The monuments from Deir el-Medina showing the deified Amenhotep I wearing 
the khepresh all seem to date to the reign of Ramesses II, while monuments showing the 
other form of Amenhotep I date to the 19 th and 20 th Dynasties, and possibly the 18 th . Cerny, 
therefore, believes that this latter form represented the actual cult statue of the village, which 


20 Ibid., 91. 

21 “Le culte d’Amenophis Ier chez les ouvriers de la necropole Thebaine”, BIFAO 11 (1927), 159- 
203. 

22 Ibid., 162. 

23 The headdress of this form of Amenhotep I resembles that of the god r Anedjti. r Anedjti was 
the local god of the 9 th Lower Egyptian nome, the center of which was Busiris ( c Andjet ) in the Delta. 
'"Anedjti was regarded as a precursor of Osiris, since he was eventually absorbed by that deity, who 
adopted some of his attributes and iconography. In the temple of Sety I at Abydos, for instance, the 
king is depicted offering incense to Osiris- r Anedjty (see Richard H. Wilkinson, The Complete Gods 
and Goddesses of Ancient Egypt, 97-98). 

24 Moore, The Good God Amenhotep I, 43; see also Cerny, BIFAO 11 (1927), 165-166. 

25 Cerny, BIFAO 11 (1927), 166. 
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probably lay in a popular sanctuary there. Therefore, p; dmi probably designates the work¬ 
men’s village of Deir el-Medina. 26 The epithet pi r w is extremely problematic. The meaning 
of the word r w 27 has been the subject of debate among scholars. It has been translated as 
“interpreter”, “speaker of a foreign language”, “(Egyptianized) foreigner”, and “(foreign) mer¬ 
cenary” 28 Gardiner established that the root i r w was “to jabber, speak gibberish, or chatter”. 29 
This is the root from which the noun “speaker of a foreign language” was derived. 30 Lanny 
Bell devoted his entire dissertation to this term and traced its use from the reign of Sahure 
in the 5 th Dynasty to that of Ramesses XI in the 20 th , as well as the use of the related term 
for “donkey”, which survives into the Coptic period. 31 Bell states that: 

" /T?(w) has a dual meaning. It is neither exclusively “interpreter” nor “foreigner”; and 
any analysis which attempts to disregard one or another of these co-equal meanings 
must necessarily either distort the evidence or construct an improbable cultural or 
historical setting for some of its occurrences. The problem remains, however, to dis¬ 
cover the principle which will permit us to determine its exact meaning in each of its 
particular usages”. 32 

One can argue that Amenhotep I, in his manifestation of p? c w, was thought of as an 
intermediary between the inhabitants of Deir el-Medina and the gods, who could “translate” 
the prayers of the people into a divine language that the gods could understand. 

Cerny goes through the types of monuments, from Deir el-Medina, on which the divin¬ 
ized Amenhotep I is represented. He states that since Amenhotep I was the patron god of the 
village, it is not surprising that the workmen would turn to him with their problems, asking 
him to judge between them in times of quarrel, as an intermediary, by means of an oracle. 33 
Cerny uses textual evidence from the village to attempt to figure out where the procession 
of the statue of Amenhotep I took place. With the aid of various textual sources from the 
site, he concludes that a sanctuary 34 of the king existed within the workmen’s village and 
that during certain feasts of Amenhotep the statue of the king was carried in procession 
through the necropolis of Deir el-Medina and sometimes up to the Valley of the Kings. 35 
The image of Amenhotep I was used to judge between disputants in the village, by means 
of an oracle, carried out in the sanctuary or during processions. Cerny also uses evidence 


26 Ibid., 169. 

27 Note that the manner in which this term is to be transliterated has also been the subject of 
debate. The transliteration employed by Cerny, i.e., Tv ( BIFAO 27 (1927), 159-203), is what will be 
used in the present work. 

28 Tanny David Bell, Interpreters and Egyptianized Nubians in Ancient Egyptian Foreign Policy: 
Aspects of the History of Egypt and Nubia, 63. 

29 PSBA 37 (1915), 121. 

30 Bell, Interpreters and Egyptianized Nubians in Ancient Egyptian Foreign Policy, 63. 

31 Bell, Interpreters and Egyptianized Nubians in Ancient Egyptian Foreign Policy. 

32 Ibid., 63. 

33 Cerny, BIFAO 27 (1927), 176. 

34 The chapels at Deir el-Medina and their possible functions are dealt with by Bomann, The 
Private Chapel in Ancient Egypt. 

35 Cerny, BIFAO 27 (1927), 196. 
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from Deir el-Medina to conclude that it was the workmen themselves who functioned as 
priests for the cult of Amenhotep I. It was also they who were responsible for carrying the 
statue of the king during processions. 36 The last few pages of Cerny’s article consist of lists 
of hieroglyphic documents, from Deir el-Medina, related to the cult of Amenhotep I and 
where they are located. 37 

Cerny’s article offers a wealth of valuable information on the cult of Amenhotep I among 
the workmen of the Theban necropolis. Teresa Moore builds upon this groundwork in her 
doctoral dissertation, in which she states that Amenhotep I and his mother Ahmose-Nefer- 
tary were especially revered by the workmen of Deir el-Medina, as dynastic ancestors 
and divine patrons of the Theban necropolis. 38 There is, however, evidence of the cult of 
Amenhotep I outside of Deir el-Medina as well. 39 The first evidence for the veneration of 
Amenhotep I dates to the reign of Thutmose III. The deified king and his mother continue to 
appear on monuments throughout the 19 th and 20 th Dynasties. Moore starts her work with a 
chapter on the 18 th Dynasty evidence for the cult of Amenhotep I, followed by a chapter on 
Ramesside monuments dedicated to Amenhotep I from outside of Deir el-Medina. The rest 
of the work is dedicated to material from Deir el-Medina. Moore attributes the popularity 
and longevity of the posthumous cult of Amenhotep I to several factors: his position as a 
dynastic founder; his building projects at Deir el-Bahari, where he constructed a mortuary 
temple, thus associating himself with Nebhepetre Montuhotep 40 , and at Karnak, where he 
in turn associated himself with Senwosret I, mainly by imitating his barque shrine. The 
attempts made by later kings, such as Thutmose III, Sety I and particularly Ramesses II, to 
link themselves with the foundation of the New Kingdom, by renovating the monuments 
of Amenhotep I and Ahmose-Nefertary and representing that royal couple in their own 
monuments, probably also played a role in strengthening the cult of this royal couple. Moore 
also states that “the oracle of Amenhotep I would have gained considerable prestige through 
the judgments considered “spectacular successes”, while those decisions that were felt to be 
questionable would fade more quickly in the popular memory”. 41 She ends her work with 
the words, “In the eyes of his successors and the populace at large, he was not so much a 
deceased king as a living god”. 42 

The posthumous cult of Ahmose-Nefertary has been discussed in many works, 43 the 


36 Ibid., 197. 

37 Ibid., 198-203. 

38 Moore, The Good God Amenhotep I. 

39 Ibid., 1. 

40 Only a few bricks bearing the names of Amenhotep I and Ahmose-Nefertary were found in 
situ at Deir el-Bahari. Whether these were the remains of Amenhotep I’s mortuary temple or not is 
still a matter of debate. 

41 Ibid., 365. 

42 Ibid., 366. 

43 Two important such articles are: Lise Manniche, “The Complexion of Queen Ahmosi Nefer- 
tere” Acta Orientalia 40, (1979), 11-19; Cyril Aldred, “Ahmose-Nofretari again”, in Artibus Aegypti: 
Studia in Honorem Bernardi V. Bothmer (Bruxelles: Musees royaux d’art et d’histoire, 1983), 7-14. 
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most important of which is a monograph by Michel Gitton. 44 The author includes a long 
list of monuments and documents related to the posthumous cult of Ahmose-Nefertary. 
According to Gitton, the cult of this deceased queen originated for several reasons: one was 
the prestige that her funerary temple enjoyed, since it was exceptional for a queen to have 
such a temple. Another reason was the memory of the building projects carried out in her 
name, and in those of her son and other members of the Ahmosid line, in Abydos, Karnak, 
Deir el-Bahari, etc. Another trigger for the veneration of Ahmose-Nefertary was probably 
the memory of the political situation at the beginning of the 18 th Dynasty, which saw the 
expulsion from Egypt of the Hyksos and the inauguration of the New Kingdom. Why else 
would Ahmose and other members of the so-called U mhwt have been venerated? 46 

In a more recent study, Gabi Hollender focuses on the cults of both Amenhotep I and 
Ahmose-Nefertary in the Theban necropolis as a whole, and attempts to explain the origins 
of these cults. 47 Hollender argues against Cerny’s idea that Amenhotep I was worshipped 
in Deir el-Medina because he was the one who founded the crew, since he was the first 
king to be buried on the west bank, pointing out that the kings of the 17 th Dynasty built 
their tombs in the Theban necropolis before him. He, however, was not deified until 200 
years later! The first tomb with a representation of the royal couple dates to the reign of 
Ramesses II. Hollender goes on to catalogue all of the representations of this royal couple 
in Theban tombs, whilst emphasizing that the status of the Deir el-Medina workmen was 
special and that results from Deir el-Medina are, therefore, not representative for the entire 
necropolis. The author then analyzes the evidence and concludes that the earliest evidence 
for the cults of Amenhotep I and Ahmose-Nefertary in the Theban necropolis seems to 
date to the reign of Amenhotep III. He seems to relate the cult of Ahmose-Nefertary to 
Queen Tiye’s non-royal ancestry and a desire to connect her to the female line of the royal 
family. 48 Hollender then goes on to discuss the reasons behind the increased popularity of 
the cults of Amenhotep I and Ahmose-Nefertary during the reigns of Sety I and Ramesses 
II. By analyzing temple reliefs from the reigns of these two kings, Hollender concludes that 
the reliefs show clearly that it was Ahmose-Nefertary who must have played an important 
role during the reign of the first ruler of the 19 th Dynasty. Her close ties to Amun and her 
crucial role in the early 18 th Dynasty, as the mother of the future king and as regent, was 
used by Sety I, and then by Ramesses II, to promote their own legitimacy. 49 

Hollender’s work focuses on the cults of Amenhotep I and Ahmose-Nefertary in the 
entire Theban necropolis. Other deceased royal figures worshipped in the Theban necrop¬ 
olis receive little attention. In a recent article, Teresa Moore discusses scenes in five private 


44 L’epouse du dieu, Ahmes Nefertary: documents sur sa vie et son culte posthume (Paris: Belles 
lettres, 1975). 

45 Translated as “la famille nombreuse”. This phrase refers to members of the Ahmosid line. See 
Cairo Papyrus CG 58030 in Vladimir Semenovich Golenishchev, Papyrus hieratiques, Vol. I (Caire: 
Impr. de l’lnstitut Francais d’Archeologie Orientale, 1927), 134-156. 

46 Gitton, L’epouse du dieu, Ahmes Nefertary, 90. 

47 Hollender, Amenophis I. 

48 Ibid., 153. 

49 Ibid., 155. 
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tombs dating to the Ramesside period, in which the tomb owner is represented venerating 
royal ancestors. 50 She examines the identities of the subjects, their dress and iconography, 
and analyzes the reasons behind these choices. The article is restricted to the scene-type 
coined in the present work as “scenes of sequences of royal ancestors”. 

Amenhotep I and Ahmose-Nefertary were not the only royal ancestors worshipped 
at Deir el-Medina. Other members of the Ahmosid line—the most significant being Ah- 
mose-Sapair—were also venerated there. Various works have appeared, discussing his 
identity and his posthumous cult. 51 Studies have also been undertaken into the posthumous 
cults of other royal figures in the workmen’s village, but a comprehensive work about royal 
ancestor worship in Deir el-Medina has never been produced. This book attempts to fo¬ 
cus on this form of ancestor worship at Deir el-Medina by cataloguing some of the most 
important monuments on which royal ancestors are represented. These monuments will 
be divided into categories, based on the types of scenes depicted on them, or the class of 
objects to which they belong. Through these categorizations one hopes to achieve a better 
understanding of the nature of the relationship the inhabitants of Deir el-Medina had with 
their deified royal forefathers. The types of questions this work attempts to answer are: 
what determines the choice of royal ancestor(s) that an individual represents on his/her 
monument? Does social status affect the manner in which a person is depicted interacting 
with the gods/deified royal figures? What do the different types of scenes, with their var¬ 
iations in the manner the dedicator is shown interacting with the royal ancestors, mean? 
Are deified royal ancestors equal to the great national gods? What caused the rise of royal 
ancestor worship during the New Kingdom and particularly at Deir el-Medina?. 

As the best preserved example of an ancient Egyptian settlement, Deir el-Medina provides 
an invaluable amount of information on personal piety during the New Kingdom. No site 
has produced more information on ancestor worship than the workmen’s village, which 
makes it an excellent place upon which to focus for the purposes of this study. One must 
keep in mind, however, that Deir el-Medina was mainly inhabited by highly skilled, literate 
workmen and their families. These people were, therefore, not necessarily representative 
of the Egyptian population at large. 

Among the first pioneers to start excavations at Deir el-Medina were Ernesto Schiaparelli 
in 1906 52 and Emile Baraize in 1912. 53 Schiaparelli’s work was confined to a chapel of Sety I, 
north of the enclosure wall to the main Temple of Hathor. Baraize excavated a small chapel 
on the interior of the northwest angle of the enclosure wall. From 1922-1951 the major work 
at Deir el-Medina was undertaken by the French archaeologist Bernard Bruyere, whose 


50 Teresa Moore, “The Lords of the West in Ramesside Tombs”, in P.P. Creasman (ed.), Ar¬ 
chaeological Research in the Valley of the Kings and Ancient Thebes: Papers in Honor of Richard H. 
Wilkinson, 201-225. 

51 Claude Vandersleyen, “L’identite d’Ahmes Sapair’l SAI< 10 (1963), 311-324; idem, Iahmes Sapair, 
fils de Seqenenre Djehouty-Aa, 17e Dynastie, et la Statue du Musee du Louvre E15682; C. Bennett, 
“Thutmosis I and Ahmes-Sapair”, GM 141 (1994), 35-37. 

52 Schiaparelli, Relazione sui Lavori della Missione Archeologica Italiana in Egitto (Anni 1903- 
1920). 

53 Baraize, “Compte Rendu des Travaux Executes a Deir-El-Medineh” ASAE 13 (1913), 19-42. 
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results were meticulously published in a multi-volume work. 54 Deir el-Medina provides 
invaluable information on the everyday lives of those who once inhabited it, namely, the 
workers who constructed and decorated the tombs of the Pharaohs in the Valley of the Kings, 
and their families. Archaeological evidence suggests that the village was established under 
Thutmose I. 55 The site continued to be inhabited for about five hundred more years, with 
the exception of the Amarna interlude, when it was briefly abandoned. This work will only 
deal with the period during which the village was at its peak, namely, the New Kingdom. 
Documents from later periods will occasionally be referred to. 

This book will focus on evidence of the deification of royal ancestors and how the living 
communicated with them in the village of Deir el-Medina. The evidence used will mainly 
be restricted to material dating from the 18 th to 20 th Dynasties, and will vary from Theban 
tomb scenes, to stelae, offering-tables, door-jambs, ostraca, papyri and any other type of 
monument that may increase our knowledge of the role played by royal ancestors in the 
lives of the people living in Deir el-Medina during the New Kingdom. In most instances, 
objects lacking a secure provenance or named owner/dedicator will be excluded from our 
corpus, unless they are particularly interesting or unique. 

Scholars today believe that it is the institution of kingship, rather than the person of the 
living king, that is divine. The ruling king is, therefore, basically a human being with limited 
powers. He, however, achieves divinity by executing the roles of his office, especially those 
that are ritualistic and ceremonial in nature. It is then that he gains the power to perform 
the acts that, symbolically, maintain Maat. In that sense, he plays the role of a creator deity, 
and specifically, the sun-god. 56 O’Connor and Silverman, however, do not believe this to 
be the end of the story. They point out that there are still many important questions to be 
answered regarding this topic, among which are: “Has the king’s unique experiences in the 
cultic and ritual ceremonies left his humanity unmarked? Once his divinity is manifest, is 
his humanity the same as that of everyone else? Does the divinity he now emanates have 
a special quality on account of his inherent humanity, and is it distinct from that of the 
gods?” 57 These are questions that are beyond the scope of this work. This book deals with 
the postmortem deification of royal figures, how this process occurred, what it means and 
the relationship between these “deities” and those who are still alive on earth. 

The type of text one uses in order to study kingship in ancient Egypt affects the image 
of the king we glean. Funerary texts, for instance, directly identify the king with the gods. 
Biographical inscriptions, however, tend to distinguish between the two. The reason for 

54 Bruy ere, Rapport... (1924-1953). 

55 Bruyere, Rapport... (1934-1935), 30-31; C. Bonnet and D. Valbelle, “Le Village de Deir El 
Medineh: Reprise de 1’etude archeologique”, B1FAO 75 (1975), 436-440; Moore, The Good GodAmen- 
hotep I, 2. 

56 O’Connor and Silverman, Ancient Egyptian Kingship, XXV. Early scholarship stressed the 
divinity of the living king (see Moret, Du caractere religieux de la royaute Pharaonique; Jules Baillet, 
Le regime Pharaonique dans ses rapports avec l\evolution de la morale en Egypte; H. Jacobsohn, Die 
dogmatische Stellung des Konigs in der theologie der Alten Agypter, 2. ed.; Frankfort, Kingship and 
the Gods: A Study of Ancient Near Eastern Religion as the Integration of Society & Nature). This view 
was seriously challenged in Posener, De la divinite du Pharaon, 106. 

57 Ancient Egyptian Kingship, XXVI. 
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this lies in the fact that the former texts deal with the deceased, deified king, while the 
latter deal with the deceased protagonist of the text, while he was still alive on earth, and 
his relationship with the living, mortal ruler at the time. 58 Funerary texts should, therefore, 
be the most informative for those aiming to reach a better understanding of the deification 
of royal ancestors. 

It was common for New Kingdom royalty to have themselves depicted offering to, or 
worshipping, the royal ancestors. Private individuals had themselves similarly depicted on 
their tomb-walls and stelae beginning in the 18 th Dynasty. Such scene types became more 
common in the 19 th Dynasty. 59 Prominent figures set up intermediary statues in the outer 
parts of temples, through which the average person could access the gods. 60 Tombs dating 
to the 18 th Dynasty, at least from the reign of Hatshepsut, commonly boast of the owner’s 
relationship to the crown by displaying representations of the ruling king and his family. 
In her dissertation on the deification of Amenhotep I, Moore argues that even though the 
cult of Amenhotep I enjoyed its greatest popularity during the 19 th and 20 th Dynasties, there 
is, nevertheless, some scanty 18 th Dynasty evidence for the postmortem deification of this 
ruler. 61 She states, however, that such documents are much more common from sites outside 
Deir el-Medina. 62 The evidence includes biographical inscriptions, stelae honouring Amen¬ 
hotep I and other members of the early 18 th Dynasty, and wall paintings found in three tombs 
dating to the second half of the Dynasty. 63 Moore states that the data suggests that a first 
expansion in the king’s cult took place during the reigns of Thutmose III and Amenhotep II, 
probably due to an interest of contemporary rulers in associating themselves with notable 
“ancestors.” 64 But was the choice of ruling kings to have royal ancestors represented in their 
tombs, as Moore suggested, merely a desire to associate themselves with “illustrious royal 
ancestors”, or were there other reasons behind this practice? Why was it adopted by private 
individuals? What determined the choice of royal ancestors represented? For these questions 
to be answered it is necessary to study objects and buildings on which royal ancestors are 
depicted. Since this work deals mainly with evidence from Deir el-Medina, monuments 
from this site will be the primary focus of attention. Material from other areas will only be 
referred to for comparative purposes. 

When discussing the scenes in the tombs and objects of Deir el-Medina, I will be attempt¬ 
ing to figure out the status of the relevant figures in the scenes in relation to one another. 
This may provide some useful information on where the royal ancestors stand in the hier¬ 
archy of divinity. The status of an individual on a monument relative to the others depends 
on two main factors: (a) the individual’s actual status in society; and (b) the individual’s 
relationship to the monument, in other words, the actual dedicator will be represented in 
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Ibid., 63. 

Redford, Pharaonic King-Lists, 45. 

John Baines, “Kingship, Definition of Culture, and Legitimation” in O’Connor and Silverman 
Ancient Egyptian Kingship, 23. 

1Lie Good God Amenhotep I, 1. 
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a more prominent position on the monument than, say, his/her relatives, who are shown 
giving offerings to him/her, even though some of his/her relatives may actually have held 
more prominent positions within the community of Deir el-Medina. Discussions on status 
will be based on the principles developed by Gay Robins, 65 of which the most relevant to 
this work are: 

1. The owner of a monument occupies the primary position in the composition, this primacy 
of position can be determined by the following rules: 

(a) The dominant figure(s) is/are positioned on the (viewer’s) left hand side, facing 
right. 

(b) The forward position is dominant to the rear. 

(c) Higher registers reflect a higher status than lower ones. 

2. A husband takes precedence over his wife. This also holds true of scenes in which mother 
and son form a couple. 

This work will demonstrate that the royal ancestors were worshipped as gods in Deir 
el-Medina, yet they were still inferior to the full deities. The earliest surviving evidence for 
royal ancestor worship in Deir el-Medina seems to date to the reign of Thutmose III. How¬ 
ever, it is Hatshepsut who is responsible for the 18 th Dynasty interest in the royal ancestors, 
since it was during her reign that the first great New Kingdom ancestral memorial, i.e. the 
temple at Deir el-Bahari, was constructed. She was also responsible for the transformation 
of the Middle Kingdom Beautiful Feast of the Valley into a great annual commemoration 
of both royal and private ancestors in which all the inhabitants of Thebes participated. 

The reasons behind the adoption of Amenhotep I and Ahmose-Nefertary as the patron 
gods of Deir el-Medina is a complicated issue which will be discussed in more detail in 
subsequent chapters of this work, but one can say with some confidence that while Amen¬ 
hotep I was not the first king to build his tomb in the Theban necropolis 66 , he was the first 
king, representing a strong, unified Egypt to be buried in Thebes. He was also the first king 
to build his mortuary temple separate from his tomb. His mother, Ahmose-Nefertary, was 
considered the mother of the whole dynastic line, and this aspect is emphasized by the black 
skin colour with which she is represented. Having held the position of the God’s Wife of 
Amun, Ahmose-Nefertary can also be regarded as the consort of Amun, making Amen¬ 
hotep I the son of the supreme god himself. This makes him an appropriate intermediary 
to Amun, through whom the villagers of Deir el-Medina could communicate their prayers, 
whilst also being able to intercede on their behalf in the afterlife. 

The choice of royal ancestors represented on a monument from Deir el-Medina was based 
on several possible factors. Most monuments, displaying the name and/or representations 
of royal ancestors included Amenhotep I and Ahmose-Nefertary as the patron gods of the 
village, as well as other members of the Ahmosid line. In some cases the dedicator depicted 
deceased kings whose reigns (s)he had witnessed, or deceased kings in whose cults (s)he had 


65 “Some Principles of Compositional Dominance and Gender Hierarchy in Egyptian Art”, JARCE 
31 (1994), 33-40. 

66 Hollender, Amenophis I, 3. 
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participated, or a sequence of royal ancestors, usually based on members of the Ahmosid 
line, and often including the Thutmosids and kings regarded as dynastic founders, such as 
Nebhepetre Montuhotep. Some figures were included because they had a temple nearby, 
through which the procession of the Beautiful Feast of the Valley may have passed. By de¬ 
picting sequences of royal ancestors in their tombs the owners were worshipping the royal 
ka —the divine royal power that was passed on from one king to the next. This book will 
also demonstrate that social status may have dictated the degree of access a person had to 
the gods, meaning that high-status individuals probably had more direct access to the gods 
compared with people of lesser status, who may have needed to rely upon intermediaries. 
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